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Though many of the water fountains on CSULB’s campus are currently out of service Tuesday, the fountain located in the Faculty Office 2 building 


is functioning. 


Chemistry students 
discover contaminants 
in drinking fountains. 


By Kat Schuster 
News Editor 


Drinking fountains at Cal 
State Long Beach were shut off 
and bound with blue tape after 
officials deemed water unsafe to 
drink on Tuesday. 

“We're using an abundance of 
caution and all of the drinking 
fountains will be clicked off} said 
Terri Carbaugh, associate— vice 
president of public affairs. 

According to Mary Stephens, 
university vice president for ad- 
ministration and finance, the 
water coming from some of the 
fountains do not meet U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
standards for drinkable water. 

“When concerns _ surfaced 
about the safety of the drinking 


fountains in the McIntosh Hu- 
manities Building, I asked that 
the water fountains immediate- 
ly be tested,” Stephens said in an 
email blast to College of Liberal 
Arts faculty. 

In response to Stephen's email, 
Alfredo Carlos, a professor for 
the political science department, 
confirmed that the initial testing 
was done by chemistry students. 

“Td like to thank Elaine Bernal 
and her Chem 100 students for 
doing the initial tests of the water 
fountains that helped us uncover 
this serious issue,’ Carlos said. “I 
am glad the university is taking 
this serious and moving on this 
quickly across campus. Bernal is 
a lecturer in the department of 
chemistry and biochemistry. 

While the discovery of non-po- 
table drinking fountains prompt- 
ed concern from campus officials, 
not all had been shut off Mon- 


see WATER, page 2 


EPA Drinkable Water Standards 


Ideal drinking water 


0-50 PPM 
Acceptable drinking water 
50 - 140 PPM 
Average tap water 
140 - 400 PPM 
Hard water 
170 PPM or above 
Less desirable water 
200 - 300 PPM 


Unpleasant levels of water 


300 - 500 PPM 
EPA’s maximum 


contamination 
500 PPM 


PPM = Parts per million 
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TUITION 


Worries of 
potential 
tuition 
increase 
creep into 


BOT 


‘Trustee members discuss 
the budget request 

and the governor’s 
allocations. 


By James Chow 
Assistant News Editor 


For several hours ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, a 25-member board of trust- 
ees sat at the round tables in the Cal 
State University Chancellor's Office 
to deliberate on an operating bud- 
get plan, which could potentially 
be hinged upon yet another tuition 
hike. 

After an announcement that the 
budgets plan needed addition- 
al funding, board members were 
quick to express their frustration. 

“We have a $6.4 billion operating 
budget, and we're planning on new 
revenue between 1.5 and 1.8 per- 
cent,’ Vice Chair Adam Day said. 
“That's fiscally irresponsible...Any- 
one else would be out of business 
and bankrupt...This is offering stu- 
dents hollow promises that we cant 
fulfill” 

The projected lack of funding 
from the state suggested one pos- 
sible short-term solution to fill the 
budget request: a tuition increase 
for fall 2018. 

Student board member Emily 
Hinton said she was disappointed 
with the budget proposal. 

“This is our minimum budget,’ 
Hinton said. “And if we don't get it, 
there is a tuition increase and if we 
don't have a tuition increase, we cut 
the graduation initiative when we 
have all identified the graduation 
initiative as our priority.” 

Ryan Storm, assistant vice chan- 
cellor for budget, suggested pre- 
paring for the possibility that the 
budget request would not be fully 
funded by the state. 

“In the near term, we must begin 
the process that leaves open the op- 
tion of a tuition increase for the fall 


see MEETING, page 2 
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NAACP honors two CSULB faculty 


Carmen Taylor and 
Forouzan Golshani 
recognized for their 
work in creating a fair 
and diverse space for 
students. 


By Sarah Duenas 
Staff Writer 


Each year, 19 awards are given 
out to recognize individuals who 
fight for equality and diversity 
within their communities. 

The Long Beach chapter of the 
American National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People chose two people from Cal 
State Long Beach for this recogni- 
tion. 

Carmen Taylor, Cal State Long 
Beach Vice President of Student 
Affairs, and Forouzan Golshani, 
Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing, were honored during the 38th 
Founders Celebration Dinner 
Noy. 2 at the Long Beach Hilton. 
First-time awardees, Taylor and 
Golshani were presented with the 
Zelma Lipscomb Award and the 
Higher Education Award, respec- 
tively. 

Lipscomb was one of the three 


CARMEN TAYLOR 
VP OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 


founders of the NAACP who cre- 
ated a group to address issues that 
relate to discrimination and dis- 
parities in areas such as health, 
incarceration, immigration, un- 
employment and education. 

According to organization 
president Naomi Rainey-Pierson, 
awards are given based on individ- 
ual’s service, collaboration, exper- 
tise, background and effectiveness 
in their communities. 

“To receive an award of a per- 
son that was a civil rights pioneer, 
humanitarian and activist made 
me feel really nice; Taylor said. 
“[This] particular one really spoke 
to me? 

As VP of Student Affairs, Taylor 


FOROUZAN GOLSHANI 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
OF ENGINEERING 


has gone out of her way to help 
students succeed by giving au- 
thorization to students when they 
need help dealing with emotional 
or financial problems and disabil- 
ities. ; 

“Tve always advocated for those 
in school, Taylor said. “I can re- 
member times when I was in 2nd 
and 3rd grade and I would speak 
up for other children. Its some- 
thing that’s always been apart of 
me.” 

Taylor said she practices giving 
her time and energy to whoever 
needs it, whether it be at home or 
on campus. She said her grand- 
parents from the South instilled in 
her a drive to help others. 


“Its hard for students to trust 
and I think that’s because our en- 
vironment is so crazy right now, 
but if they just give one opportu- 
nity for a person to help them they 
will see that the administration is 
very giving at the university, Tay- 
lor said. 

According to Rainey-Pierson, 
one of the reasons both Taylor and 
Golshani received these awards is 
because of the way they work to- 
gether to support programs, one 
being guardian scholars, a univer- 
sity program focused on helping 
fostered youth. 

Golshani has worked in creating 
other programs to ensure student 
success. 

During his 10-year tenure, he 
has helped create the Beach En- 
gineering Student Success Team, 
which has increased diversity in 
engineering and lowered the stu- 
dent dropout rate. 

“Much of what I have tried to do 
in my life has been towards social 
justice and making the playing 
field equitable for everyone,’ Gol- 
shani said. 

For him the success team was 
just another piece to ensure that 
every student who comes to the 
College of Engineering will be 
supported. 

After its initial creation, he says 


WATER 


continued from page | 


day. Some remained in normal working 
fashion in faculty buildings with signs 
posted to advise against drinking the wa- 
ter. 

“Well, that’s concerning; said Kristi 
Hagans, professor of advanced studies in 
education and counseling. “I think that 
it’s good they're testing the water. I use the 
[fountains] that have the [bottle refill]. So, 
now I might not.” 

According to the EPAs website, water 
that is considered unsafe typically has 
higher levels of certain contaminants than 
are considered to cause adverse effects on 
a person's health. 

“We have launched a campus-wide 
drinking water testing program and foun- 
tains will only be reopened when this stan- 
dard is met; Stephen said. 

It's safe to say that students may have to 
leave their Hydro Flasks at home for the 
rest of the semester, as filtered hydration 
stations are not scheduled to be put in 
place until the end of the year. 

“Officials have made it a priority to pro- 
vide drinking water,’ Carbaugh said. “We 
will be reaching out to the University Stu- 
dent Union, 49er Shops and others to see 
what we can do.” 

Carbaugh said that the university is 
hoping to speed up the implementation of 
the filtered water stations that were set to 
be installed in the McIntosh building Jan- 
uary 2018. 

Notification to students from the school 
remained non-existent by the time of pub- 
lication, aside from Stephen's email blast. 

“I haven't heard anything about that, 


Step one: 
Calibrate your 

total dissolved solids 
(TDS) meter. 


Step two: 

Turn on TDS meter, 
wait for it to read 
zero, and insert the 
electrode into the 
water you're testing. 


Step three: 
If you have a hold 
button, press it to 
lock the PPM in. 


*TDS meters have instructions on 
the back of the packaging. 


said Nicholas Salazar, supervisor for the 
Nugget Grill & Pub on campus. “And I’m 
pretty sure I haven't gotten any emails ei- 
ther. We would shut down, we wouldn't be 
able to run. We can’t run without water.” 
The contaminants that reached unsan- 
itary levels within the drinking fountains 
on campus are not known at this time. 
This story will be updated. 


Lilly Nguyen contributed to this story. 
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of 2018,” Storm said. “We will start 
the consultation with students lat- 
er this month.” 

Disappointment over the cur- 
rent state of the budget proposal 
stemmed from a lack of funding 
from Governor Jerry Brown. Ac- 
cording to the expenditure report 
as read by Storm, the trustees are 
projecting Brown will allocate 
$102 million for Cal State’s oper- 
ating budget. 

This is $55 million less than he 
proposed a year ago. 

“This creates a significant fund- 
ing challenge year by year,’ Storm 
said. “If we receive more funding 
from the state, we could increase 
our overall enrollment by 1 per- 
cent. And if that were to happen, 
those additional students will pay 
tuition and we estimate that would 
yield about $19.9 million of new 
revenue.” 

Among the systemwide expenses 
in the budget were the Graduation 
Initiative 2025, 1 percent increase 
to enrollment, employee compen- 
sation, facilities and infrastruc- 
ture needs and mandatory costs. 
The projected total of all elements 
is near $283 million, excluding a 
$17.4 million inflationary cost. 

Such components of the bud- 
get were emphasized by Storm as 
“[representative of] the board's 
values and priorities in adopting 
the 2018-19 budget plan” 


they have seen an increase from 
2,800 to 5,000 students become 
part of the engineering college 
population. This is a part of his 
nonstop work in helping bridge 
the gap between the successful 
and the underrepresented. 

“Of all of the awards I’ve re- 
ceived, this award actually meant 
something to me because this is 
all about what my life has been 
about,’ Golshani said. 

Outside of the university, Gol- 
shani has shown his support to the 
NAACP over and over again. Ac- 
cording to Rainey-Pierson, he has 
helped them set up their STEM 
program, helped them provide in- 
ternships and provided them web- 
site designers. 

“He's been a male role model in 
engineering and science; Rain- 
ey-Pierson said. “The thing I am 
most proud of is Dr. Golshani 
doesn't just delegate—he has been 
one of the best deans to be active 
himself” 

In the future, Golshani’s goal 
is to help close the gender gap in 
the college of engineering so there 
will be more females in the work 
place. He also wants to continue to 
increase diversity. It's a main goal 
to show that engineering is a good 
profession for anyone and if they 
go to him, they will be supported. 


The board praised the successes 
of the $75 million initiative. 

Cal State Long Beach Presi- 
dent Jane Close Conoley said she 
was pleased with the efforts so 
far. According to her, in 2016-17 
the four-year graduation rate in- 
creased by 50 percent with much 
of the gain attributed to underrep- 
resented minorities and Pell grant 
eligible students. 

“Past and future additional ini- 
tiative funding is really critical 
for the Beach,’ Conoley said. “It 
has fueled significant gains and 
without it, itll be financially chal- 
lenging or even impossible to keep 
moving the needle on student suc- 
cess.” 

Comparatively, Cal State Fresno 
President Joseph Castro empha- 
sized graduation improvements 
with the initiative. He said that as 
a result of the program, two-year 
transfer graduation rate went up 
from 22 percent to 27.5 percent in 
two years. 

Not all trustees were on board 
with the high priority of the pro- 
gram. 

Board member Douglas Faigin 
didn't believe the graduation ini- 
tiative nor the tuition increase 
were real alternatives to filling in 
the gap of needed money. 

“I think we hope that the alter- 
natives would not be either tuition 
or atom bomb, but out of $7 bil- 
lion, there are conventional weap- 
ons to look at as real,’ Faigin said. 
“T don't believe that [those alterna- 
tives] have to be either tuition or 
the graduation initiative.” 
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It takes a village to fight abuse 


CSULB’s Mimi Kim 
receives grant for 

a program to help 
survivors of domestic 
and sexual assault. 


By Lilly Nguyen 
Staff Writer 


Common procedure for han- 
dling a physically abusive rela- 
tionship is to call the authorities 
and get away from the abuser as 
quickly as possible — Mimi Kim 
said she believes there's another 
way. 

With a renewal of a two-year 
grant from the Blue Shield Foun- 
dation of California, Kim, assis- 
tant professor for Cal State Long 
Beachs School for Social Work, 
has been working on a separate 
approach to handling abuse in her 
Creative Interventions program, 
and now her latest in Strengthen- 
ing Social Network Responses to 
Domestic Violence. 

The domestic violence pilot 
launched in 2015 and is an ex- 
tension of Kim’s project, Creative 
Interventions. It ran from 2004 to 
2010 as an effort to provide more 
options to victims of domestic 
violence. Kim calls her method, 
“restorative justice; which places 
an emphasis on teaching com- 
munities how to prevent and in- 
tervene in instances of domestic 
violence. Kim developed these 
methods in her time with CI and 
is now working with local organi- 
zations such as California Confer- 
ence for Equality and Justice and 
Khmer Girls in Action in order 
to change how domestic violence 


“tet 


is handled. “Restorative justice” 
facilitates conversations between 
survivors, loved ones and abusers 
to work toward a solution. 

“We don't just leave [survivors] 
alone and let them do whatever 
they want with their friends and 
family,’ Kim said. “I think people 
have been doing that, but largely 
on their own because a lot of us 
in the anti-violence movement 
would not support [survivors] 
in exploring other options. What 
we're saying now is ‘what can we 
do to best support them and ex- 
plore these options?” 

Typically, the solution to a do- 
mestic violence case is to separate 
the individuals in conflict until 
legal action can be taken. After 
seeking refuge, legal proceed- 
ings such as criminal charges, 
restraining orders, divorce or 
perhaps even a child custody case 
can be executed. This is provid- 
ed the survivor wants to press 
charges at all, which isn't always 
the case. According to Katie Ray- 
Jones, president of the the Na- 
tional Domestic Violence Hotline 
and the National Dating Abuse 
Helpline, it can take an average 
of seven tries to leave an abusive 
relationship. 

“It’s really important for her to 
make the decision to leave. He's 
controlling decision-making, so 
if you seem to control her deci- 
sion as well, it’s not good; Ray- 
Jones told CNN. 

While computer science major 
Jessica Hilario and psychology 
major Jenii McGivern agreed that 
it is important to teach communi- 
ties what abuse looks like in order 
to stop it at its earliest stages, the 
issue of safety for the parties in- 
volved is a sticking point. Hilario 
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added that she felt it also isn’t al- 
ways right for family and friends 
to intervene on the behalf of the 
survivor. 

“Victims shouldnt be left 
alone, but others shouldn't force 
them to do something they don't 
feel ready to do,’ said Hilario. “Or 
else it might cause more damage 
for the victim. It all depends on 
how ready the victims feel to take 
that big leap of help?” 

Domestic violence now peaks 
at 11.8 percent for all homicides 
in the state of California per a 
2016 report done by the National 
Coalition Against Domestic Vio- 
lence. Approximately 70 percent 
of domestic violence murders oc- 
curring after the survivor leaves 
their abusive partner, as reported 
by STAND! For Families Free of 
Violence. With these statistics in 
mind, Kim understands advo- 
cates against domestic violence 
are hesitant to adopt her alterna- 
tive methods of conflict resolu- 
tion. 

“[They] are afraid to ask com- 
munity members to actually take 
a more active role because they're 
afraid that they're going to mess 
things up or endanger them- 
selves.” Kim said. 

Kim urged support organiza- 
tions to consider her communi- 
ty-based approach, as she said she 
has seen great success in immi- 
grant and LGBTQ communities. 

“This is what survivors are ask- 
ing us for,’ said Kim. “This is what 
our community is asking us for 
and we can no longer just say no.” 

The grant funding the program 
is set to expire in December 2018 
and there is currently no status 
on whether or not it will be re- 
newed after the fact. Kim is hope- 


ful, however, that “Strengthening 
Social Network Responses to 
Domestic Violence” will lead to 
more pilot sites throughout Cal- 
ifornia and inform a willing pub- 
lic to “establish a culture where 
[abuse] doesn't happen in the first 
place?” 

Regardless, Kim advises sur- 
vivors of domestic and sexual 
violence to reach out and get 
the help that they need. Most in- 
stances are situational and must 


* Pap ADVERTISEMENT * 


What is Social Justice (2)? 


Hunter Lee | Daily 49er 
Mimi Kim, an assistant professor for CSULB’s school of social work, is 
working on approaching the issue of domestic violence from the perspective 
of a community. 


be taken on a case-by-case basis, 
depending on the severity of the 
situation and the survivor them- 
selves; however, the program at 
least ensures other options are 
available to survivors and their 
loved ones if they need them. 

Survivors of domestic and 
sexual violence can reach out to 
the National Domestic Violence 
Hotline at 1-800-799-7233 or 
non-verbally at the hotline’s web- 
site. 


What Your Teachers Never Taught You 


Dr. George A. Kuck (galbertk@aol.com) 
I only received two responses to my challenge last week to define social justice so that we can 
have a basis for discussing what social justice is. The winner was ..... Unfortunately, the winner did 
not want credit for their answer since they did not want the risk of exposing themselves to fellow 
students and teachers. This is a sad comment on the state of rational discussion on our campus. The 
following is the winning definition. 

“Social justice is fighting for equal distribution of opportunity. Everyone has the opportunity to 
pursue what they want to do in life. While social justice, in theory, is a goal that we could and 
should achieve, it’s messy in practice. It seems like social justice has strayed farther away from 
fighting for opportunity and closer to fighting in terms of identity politics. It’s about what you look 
like, and, in some cases, what people that look like you did in the past. Social justice seems to reject 
any notion of individualism in favor of homogeneity, but that’s not the way the world works. I think 
we need to take a step back and reconsider how we approach social justice so that it’s something that 
more people can get behind.” 

The person who wrote this is very perceptive. They did not talk about outcomes, but only 
opportunity to follow and accomplish one’s dreams. The NFL brouhaha is a great example. I had 
an equal opportunity to become a football star but would have been a fool to try to become one. 
The football players seem to want to have equal outcomes. This is pure socialism and a flaw in the 
French motto of “Liberte, egalite, fraternite’”” The problem of socialism and “social justice” is that 
they have succeeded in Venezuela. Everyone but the leaders are the same, i.e., they are all poor. 
Socialism is flawed because we are not all endowed with the same interests, intelligence, or physical 
capabilities. In the eyes of those fighting for “social justice” in the NEL, they are trying for perfection 
in an imperfect world, For them, there is ‘social justice’ because they had the right to protest. Those 
that are watching them have the right to turn off the NFL games. Having the ‘social justice” does 
not protect you from suffering the results of “social justice’. 
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The Raza Resource Center, located in the Faculty Office 4 building, is a place where students who identify as Latinx and Chicanx can find support. 


CULTURE 


Latinx: A push for inclusivity 


A banner drop that read “Do 
you know the difference between 
Chicano, Hispanic and Latinx?” 
adorned the bookstore lawn at Cal 
State Long Beach at Latino Week of 
Welcome. 

For many students, this was their 
first time seeing the term “Latinx.” 
The term used to describe the Lati- 
no/a community has picked up 
traction since 2014, according to a 
2016 Complex article. 

The word has created some dis- 
course among the Latino commu- 
nity and on campus. While it is a 
push for inclusivity, some articles 
have argued that the word comes 
with a sense of privilege and high- 
lights the gap between Latinos who 
are college educated and who are 
not. 

People have also argued that 
the word is mainly only used in 
America, and has not been widely 
accepted or used by many Latino 
communities. 

University alumnus and former 
Latino Student Union President 
Emelyne Camacho said the banner 


Outside of [an 
e6 educational 
setting], people 
aren't hearing about [Latinx], 
so we can’t expect folks in the 
community to be up to date 
or know all of this because 
it comes with education and 


access to resources.” 


Christian Lozano 


The use of the word has spread around the university and 


replaced other widely used terms. 


By Elizabeth Campos and 


zon Meek ae ES Francisco Valladares 


Contributing Writers 


was made to bring awareness to 
the campus about the fact that the 
words “Chicano, “Hispanic” and 
“Latinx” shouldn't be used inter- 
changeably. 

“People dont understand the 
difference between Latino, Chica- 
no and Hispanic,’ Camacho said. 
“How are they going to understand 
Latinx? It’s a very heavy word to 
use. The ‘x’ was brought in by La 
Raza and people that want to make 
[the label] more inclusive.” 

“Latinx” was born from the 
lack of inclusivity for gender non- 
conforming individuals and the 
masculine nature of the Spanish 
language. Another factor is that 
the word “Hispanic” is historical- 
ly a census-imposed term aims to 
group all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries together, but leaves out Latin 
American countries such as Brazil 
and Belize. 

“If you go out to the Midwest or 
the East Coast, they use Hispanic,’ 
Christian Lozano, assistant direc- 
tor of the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs said. “They don’t even use 
Latino/a and ultimately, the gov- 
ernment terminology is Hispanic 
too.” 

Lozano identifies as Latinx and 
agrees that the term should be used 
around campus in order to create a 
more inclusive environment. 

“{Research] started over the 


summer because we had Latinx 
Heritage Month in September, but 
we started doing a lot of the plan- 
ning in the summer,’ Lozano said. 
“Many people in the initial stages 
thought, ‘Is that a typo, I thought 
that was a typo’ so even that lets us 


know that there’s some education 
that needs to go along with this 
term.” 

Although the term is widely ac- 
cepted by the Latinx organizations 
on campus and staff such as Loza- 
no, there are some students who 
don't agree with its use. 

Third year sociology and chica- 
no and latino studies major Rosa 
Rodriguez conducted a survey on 
the effects that hunger has on aca- 
demic achievement for her quanti- 
tative research methods class. 

For the purpose of her survey, 
she created a chart with different 
racial preferences and asked stu- 
dents to choose the one with which 
they identify, one of them being 
Latinx. 

One anonymous student deleted 
the word Latinx and wrote “Latino, 
stupid...” 

“Id ask them why they were so 
offended if the term is supposed to 
be more inclusive,” Rodriguez said. 

Some people question how in- 
clusive this word is for non-educat- 
ed individuals. While it does make 
an effort to include members of the 
community, the word itself comes 
with a lot of privilege and educa- 
tion, as it’s mainly used in academ- 
ic settings, according to Lozano. 

“That terminology comes with 
privilege, and the resources and 
access to it comes in education,” 
Lozano said. “Outside of [an ed- 
ucational setting], people aren't 
hearing about [Latinx], so we can't 
expect folks in the community to 
be up to date or know all of this be- 
cause it comes with education and 
access to resources.” 


| like that | don’t 

have to stick to 

one thing... That 
‘X’ can stand for anything you 


want it to.” 


Sierra Santaolaya 


For other students, the term has 
brought a new sense of belonging 
to the Latinx community. 

First year psychology major Sier- 
ra Santaolaya said she didn't always 
feel included in the Latinx com- 
munity. Santaolaya said she felt she 
was too “whitewashed” to consider 
herself Latinx. 

Now, as she makes an effort to 
learn Spanish and embrace her 
heritage, Santaolaya likes that she 
doesn't have to conform to being a 
Latina, as the gender binary would 
suggest she should. Santaolaya pre- 
fers identifying with the term Lat- 
inx. 

“T like that I don't have to stick to 
one thing,’ Santaolaya said. “That 
‘X’ can stand for anything you want 
it to” 

Linguistics professor Alexandra 
Jaffe said the movement towards 
Latinx started out as a way to make 
male-gendered terms more neu- 
tral. 

“Latinx is an effort at another 
kind of inclusion,” Jaffe said. “Not 
everyone agrees [with] or uses this 
form, but it’s now part of the visuals 
we see in writing that reminds us of 
issues of equity and inclusion.” 
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READING 


Myriam Gurba puts the ‘mean’ in meaning 


Monday night’s reading 
offered a cheeky, thoughtful 
memoir on rape, murder 
and survival. 


By Hanna Suarez 
Contributing Writer 


A banner drop that read “Do you 
know the difference between Chicano, 
Hispanic and Latinx?” adorned the 
bookstore lawn at Cal State Long Beach 
at Latino Week of Welcome. 

For many students, this was their first 
time seeing the term “Latinx.’ The term 
used to describe the Latino/a commu- 
nity has picked up traction since 2014, 
according to a 2016 Complex article. 

University alumnus and former Lati- 
no Student Union President Emelyne 
Camacho said the banner was made to 
bring awareness to the campus about 
the fact that the words “Chicano,” “His- 
panic” and “Latinx” shouldn't be used 
interchangeably. 

“People don’t understand the differ- 
ence between Latino, Chicano and His- 
panic, Camacho said. “How are they 
going to understand Latinx? It’s a very 
heavy word to use. The *x’ was brought 
in by La Raza and people that want to 
make [the label] more inclusive” 

“Latinx” was born from the lack of 
inclusivity of gender nonconforming 
individuals and the issue of the Spanish 
language being predominantly mascu- 
line. Another factor is that the word 
“Hispanic” is historically a census-im- 
posed term that aimed to group all 
Spanish-speaking countries together, 
but left out Latin American countries 
such as Brazil and Belize. 

“If you go out to the Midwest or the 
East Coast, they use Hispanic,’ Chris- 
tian Lozano, assistant director of the 
Office of Multicultural Affairs said. 
“They don't even use Latino/a and ulti- 
mately, the government terminology is 
Hispanic too.” 

Lozano identifies as Latinx and 
agrees with the union that the term 
should be used around campus in order 
to create a more welcoming and inclu- 
sive environment. 

Though the word seemed liked a 
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no-brainer when Lozano first learned 
about it, he knew that it would require 
extensive research and explanation to 
those who weren't aware of its exis- 
tence. 

“TResearch] started over the summer 
because we had Latinx Heritage Month 
in September, but we started doing a 
lot of the planning in 
the summer,’ Lozano 
said. “Many people 6 
in the initial stages 
thought, ‘Is that a 
typo, I thought that 
was a typo so even 
that let us know that 
there's some educa- 
tion that needs to go 
along with this term.” 

Although the term is widely accepted 
by the Latinx organizations on campus 
and staff such as Lozano, there are some 
students who don't agree with its use. 

Third year sociology and chicano and 
latino studies major Rosa Rodriguez 
conducted a survey on the effects that 


When | went on 
my first stealing 
spree, | became 
a Mexican bandit, and a prac- 


titioner of Manifest Destiny.” 


Myriam Gurba 


hunger has on academic achievement 
for her quantitative research methods 
class. 

For the purpose of her survey, she 
created a chart with different racial 
preferences and asked students to 
choose the one with which they identi- 
fy, one of them being Latinx. 

To Rodriguez's 
surprise, an anony- 
mous person deleted 
the word Latinx and 
wrote “Latino, stu- 
Didess 

“Td ask them why 
they were so offend- 
ed if the term is sup- 
posed to be more 
inclusive,’ Rodriguez 
said. 

For other students, the term has 
brought a new sense of belonging in the 
Latinx community. 

First year psychology major Sier- 


ra Santaolaya said she didn't always 


feel included in the Latinx communi- 
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ty. Santaolaya said she felt she was too 
“whitewashed” to consider herself Lat- 
inx. 

Now, as she makes an effort to learn 
Spanish and embrace her heritage, San- 
taolaya likes that she doesn’t have to 
conform to being a Latina, as the gen- 
der binary would suggest she should. 
Santaolaya prefers identifying with the 
term Latinx. 

“T like that I don’t have to stick to one 
thing” Santaolaya said. “That *X’ can 
stand for anything you want it to.” 

Santaolaya is one of many students to 
transition away from using the words 
Hispanic and Latino/a at Long Beach. 

Linguistics professor Alexandra Jaffe 
said the movement towards Latinx 
started out as a way to make male-gen- 
dered terms more neutral. 

“In Spanish, all words are gendered, 
including the word for group member- 
ship,” Jaffe said. “So rather than write 
‘Latino’ to include people of both gen- 
ders, people began to use Latino/a or 
Latin@, which visually incorporates 
both ‘A’ and ‘O” 

While this was a good first step for 
many, the word still ignored LGBTQIA 
members who felt the language binary 
did not acknowledge their presence in 
Latinx communities. 

“Latinx is an effort at another kind of 
inclusion—namely, to avoid the bina- 
ry of o/a or @, and incorporate a wide 
range of gender and sexual identifica- 
tions.” Jaffe said. “Not everyone agrees 
[with] or uses this form, but it’s now 
part of the visuals we see in writing 
that reminds us of issues of equity and 
inclusion” 

Nonetheless, there is skepticism as to 
how inclusive this word is for non-ed- 
ucated individuals. While it does make 
an effort to include members of the 
community, the word itself comes with 
a lot of privilege and education, as its 
mainly used in academic settings, ac- 
cording to Lozano. 

“That terminology comes with priv- 
ilege, and the resources and access to 
it comes in education,’ Lozano said. 
“Outside of [an educational setting], 
people aren't hearing about [Latinx], so 
we cant expect folks in the communi- 
ty to be up to date or know all of this 
because it comes with education and 
access to resources.” 
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Waste 


‘The waste-free 
movement is trash. 


By Sophia Soliman 
Contributing Writer 


here’s a hot new 

craze in town that’s 

sweeping millen- 

nials off their feet, 

and mainstream 
society is not quite sure what 
to make of it. The zero-waste 
movement, as the name sug- 
gests, empowers followers to 
refrain from using any materi- 
als that aren't compostable or 
recyclable. Essentially, they’re 
taking the old catchphrase of 
“reduce, reuse, and recycle” to 
the extreme. 

The goal is to severely min- 
imize or eliminate the indi- 
vidual’s trash output towards 
landfills. While some opt for 
subtle switches, some of the 
most dedicated zero-wasters 
are able to display their yearly 
trash production in a millenni- 
al-friendly mason jar. 

The movement aims to ad- 
dress the ever-growing landfills 
that pollute the Earth, yet it 
fails to eradicate the underlying 
issue: the lack of commitment 
and legislation from the global 
community to reduce trash and 
pollution on a larger scale. 

As of now, there's no real 
strategy from the global com- 
munity to deal with waste. 
Trash is either dumped in land- 
fills, incinerated, or “disposed 
of” in an energy-inefficient 
and expensive way. Not only is 
this trash still hanging around, 
according to The World Counts 
World Waste Facts, each year 
we dump 2.12 billion tons of 
additional waste. That number 
is so massive, it bears repeating. 
2.12 billion tons. 

When you consider the 7.5 
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of time or solution to waste: 


billion people on Earth today, 
it makes sense. For the average 
person, 99 percent of what we 
buy is thrown into the trash in 
under 6 months. In order for 
the zero-waste movement to 
even make a dent in the collec- 
tive waste of 7.5 billion people, 
every single one of us would 
have to adopt this lifestyle. 

If you think that sounds like 
the kind of utopian solution one 
would find in a classic novel 
from the 1900s, you'd probably 
be right. The average 9 to 5 
working adult does not have the 
time, energy or funds to dedi- 
cate themselves to a zero-waste 
lifestyle. Even if embracing the 
entire lifestyle is unrealistic, 
those following this movement 
practice some subtle substitu- 
tions that go one step further 
than plain Jane recycling, and 
it’s likely you already do them. 
For instance, utilizing reusable 
water bottles or bags rather than 
plastic ones. You could also use 
mason jars or glass tupperware 
instead of plastic ones. You 
could even go one step further 
and divest yourself from your 
plastic toothbrush and invest in 
its bamboo counterpart. 

Some of the more dramatic 
changes zero-wasters adopt are 
a bit more difficult. Instead of 
aluminum foil, one will used 
waxed paper, much like the 
Ancient Egyptians did. 

Rather than commercial 
cleansers, many opt to create 
their own all-natural cleansers 
using vinegar, baking soda, 
lemon peels and essential 
oils. While that may work for 
cleaning windows or counters, 
can you imagine cleaning your 
bathrooms with distilled white 
vinegar and essential oils? Even 
if it isn’t as great for the envi- 
ronment, I'd prefer my heavy 
plastic bottle of good ol’ crime- 
scene ready Clorox Bleach to 
baking soda and tea tree oil any 
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Lauren Singer's blog Trashisfortossers.com shows four years worth of trash in a mason jar. 


day. 

Zero-wasters also promote 
switching out tissues and paper 
materials in favor of handker- 
chiefs and cloth towels. Now, 
there's a befuddled little voice 
inside your head whisper- 
ing, “But... what about toilet 
paper?” Turns out, that’s a 
common question zero-wasters 
get. While it’s not as glamorous 
to display in a mason jar, these 
folks continue to use tradi- 
tional paper toilet paper and 
merely opt for packaging made 
of paper rather than plastic. 
Another option is “tree free” 
toilet paper that uses sugar cane 
and bamboo pulp, though at a 
significantly higher cost than 
regular toilet paper. 

Besides the aforementioned 


changes, zero-wasters fully 
commit themselves to various 
lifestyle changes, from eating 
out less to creating their own 
compost. For those interested in 
learning more, the movement 
has been picking up speed since 
1998, with numerous blogs and 
books published with more 
information. 

What zero-wasters are doing, 
however admirable it may be, is 
only a short-term, surface-lev- 
el solution that fails to solve 
bigger-picture issues. Excessive 
waste is a serious concern, and 
we need to develop new tech- 
nology to sustainably remove or 
reuse it. While participants in 
the movement are dramatically 
minimizing the amount of trash 
going to landfills, it’s a minute 
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difference in comparison to 
the amount of trash 7.5 billion 
people produce each day. 

In order to make an impact 
large enough to even scratch the 
surface of the current pollu- 
tion, we need increased social 
awareness, advanced legislation 
and political support from the 
global community in regards to 
environmental protection and 
conservation. The issues of over- 
flowing landfills, ever-growing 
piles of plastic and the increas- 
ing amount of trash polluting 
our Oceans require so much 
more than a small community 
of people going trash free. If 
we're serious about saving our 
planet for future generations, 
switching from plastic to paper 
is not enough. 
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WOMEN’S SOCCER 


The best defender in the Big 


Sophomore Kaitlin 
Fregulia wins 
conference’s Defensive 
Player of the Year. 


By Marck Parra 
Staff Writer 


Long Beach State sophomore 
defender Kaitlin Fregulia was 
named the Big West Conference 
Defensive Player of the Year for 
the 2017 campaign. She joins for- 
mer 49er alumna Taylor Nelson as 
the only 49er players to receive the 
award. 

Fregulias defensive capabilities 
were one of the brightest spots for 
Long Beach in a season that was 
filled with failed expectations and 
shortcomings. 

With her poise and leadership in 
the back, she helped the 49ers re- 
cord seven clean sheets before her 
season was cut short due to a torn 
Achilles tendon. 

“I wasn't expecting it at all? 
Fregulia said. “Its very humbling 
to know that I’m respected in that 
way, considering I didn't get to fin- 
ish out the season.” 

Fregulia wasn't the only one 
who was pleasantly surprised by 
the recognition; head coach Mau- 
ricio Ingrassia was amazed at the 
announcement and said it was a 
testament to the dominant season 


COMMENTARY 


Fregulia had. 

“I was blown away,’ Ingrassia 
said. “But I think people rightful- 
ly realized that she was having a 
breakout year” 

Fregulia also had a strong offen- 
sive showing for a defender, reg- 
istering two goals and two assists 
throughout the campaign. 

“Kaitlin is a good player,’ senior 
forward Tori Bolden said. “I think 
her winning the defensive player of 
the year proves that everyone else 
sees it too” 

Her most important goal of 
the season came when she scored 
the decisive game-winning goal 
in a 3-2 double-overtime victory 
at UConn back in Sept. 14, but 
thought her performances would 
go unnoticed because of the sea- 
son-ending injury. 

“[The award] gave me a little 
boost of self-esteem,’ Fregulia said. 
“T feel like I could bounce back 
from this injury and continue to 
grow and just be better for next 
season.” 

Fregulias motivation to push 
through therapy and get back to 
the upper echelon of the team is 
sky-high thanks to the recogni- 
tion, and she is eager to get back 
on the field and return Long Beach 
State back to its winning ways. 

“I don't want to rush anything, 
but it makes me want to try my 
hardest to get to the point where 
I want to be and fully recovered? 
Fregulia said. 
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Long Beach State sophomore defender celebrates one of her goals in the season against Northwestern at George 
Allen Field. The Big West Conference announced Fregulia as the conference’s Defensive Player of the Year. 


Colin Kaepernick takes his case to court 


Former San Francisco 49ers’ 


keeping him out of the league. 


quarterback files collusion 
grievance against NFL 
owners. 


By Angel Grady 
Staff Writer 


When Colin Kaepernick took a stand 
by kneeling during the National Anthem 
of a National Football League pregame 
matchup on Aug. 26, 2016, a nationwide 
debate began. Since then he has been lead- 
ing a movement on social issues that I feel 
should be addressed, while the former 
49er believes this movement is why he’s 
unemployed. 

“I am not going to stand up to show 
pride in a flag for a country that oppresses 
black people and people of color? Kaeper- 
nick told NFL Media in an exclusive inter- 
view after the preseason game against the 
Green Bay Packers on Aug. 26. “To me, 
this [police brutality] is bigger than foot- 
ball and it would be selfish on my part to 
look the other way. There are bodies in the 
street, people getting paid leave and get- 
ting away with murder” 

What started with one man has spread 
across the entire league. However, Kaeper- 
nick remains a free agent this season, while 
countless other less-talented quarterbacks 
such as Ryan Mallett and Drew Stanton 
still have jobs. 

This led to the former 49er to file a collu- 
sion grievance against the team owners for 


According to thehill.com, a Capitol Hill 
publishing company out of Washington, 
D.C., the official complaint stated multiple 
league head coaches and general managers 
expressed interest in signing Kaepernick, 
but without explanation changed their 
minds, while others refused to give rea- 
sons for not wanting him. 

Talk in the media last week says Kaeper- 
nick was invited to an upcoming meeting 
between NFL players and owners in No- 
vember, but according 
to Kaepernick’s attor- 
ney Mark Geragos, 


an invitation to meet 
one-on-one with NFL 
commissioner Roger Goodell and that the 
former 49er hadn't responded yet. Howey- 
er, Geragos told ABC News they received 
and accepted the invite, but requested a 
mediator present because of the grievance. 
It started when President Donald 
Trump’s big mouth made the situation 
worse in September, when he labeled NFL 
players who kneel during the anthem as 
“sons of bitches,’ giving players another 


| am not go- 


reason not to stand. 

It doesn’t sound that far-fetched. We 
have already witnessed the influence this 
unorthodox president has had on the 
United States since the start of his presi- 
dency, why wouldn't it extend to the NFL? 
Thankfully, his attempt to force players to 
stand or face penalty and punishment was 
rejected. 

Why do we stand for the National An- 
them? Theoretically, there could be several 
possibilities depending on personal per- 
spective, but generally 
speaking, we stand to 
honor those who sacri- 
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fought for us and can 
no longer stand on 
their own. At the same time, why does it 
mean so much more when athletes choose 
to kneel. Fans sit, wear hats, don’t cover 
their heart and talk through the anthem 
without so much as a dirty look. I myself 
have been in the middle of delicious na- 
chos and chose to finish my food instead 
of standing, and meant nothing by it. 
Critics assert that Kaepernick was disre- 
spectful, but if you think about it, people 


are just upset this protest was in a different 
direction. The whole premise behind his 
refusal to stand was because of his respect 
for African Americans and minorities in 
the US. 

As a female minority, I empathize with 
Kaepernick and respect what he’s doing to 
support this movement. However, there 
are downsides. For example, refusing to 
stand can easily be taken as disrespecting 
the flag and those who fought for the free- 
dom it stands for. So it’s understandable 
how someone patriotic might get upset by 
the act of kneeling during the anthem. 

Despite the rumors, Kaepernick’s attor- 
ney Geragos believes proving collusion 
against the owners will be easier than 
some have speculated. According to Mike 
Florio, a previous attorney who is now an 
NFL reporter, collusion could occur if a 
team or its employees reach an agreement 
about not attempting to sign the former 
star. 

My bet is the owners either didn't believe 
a collusion grievance would apply to them 
or they did not think Kaepernick would 
have the guts to go up against the entire 
NFL and its owners. Instead of making 
him an example, they helped him set one, 
causing more players to kneel in protest. 

It would be silly for anyone to assume 
that word doesn’t spread through the 
league, because it would only take one 
conversation between two teams to prove 
withholding him from the NFL. Now 
rightfully offended, he believes that’s the 
reason he’s not playing the game he loves 
— and I agree with him. 
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WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


Guards and small forwards breakdown 


on Banikereace nite TN By Kevin Colindres 
Staff Writer 


There are a lot of new faces in the Long Beach women’s basketball program, including head coach Jeff Cammon. With seven freshmen joining the squad, Long Beach is looking 


for a return to the NCAA Tournament after exiting the first round last season and develop its talent for the years to come. Here is a breakdown of the wings at the Beach this season. 


